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VONGRESS assembled on Monday. The House organized with- 
( out difficulty, though not without debate, and Mr. Randall was 
duly elected Speaker in accordance with the previous determination 
of the Democratic caucus, Mr. Garfield receiving the Republican 
vote. On Tuesday the cases of Messrs. Rainey and Cain, of South 
Carolina, and Darrall and Elam, of Louisiana, to whom objection 
had been taken the day before, were called up. The two former 
had a clear prima-facie right to be swern in, and Mr. 8. 8. Cox 
vainly endeavored to unite his party against their admission. Mr. 
Darrall was also promptly received, while Mr. Elaim’s (the only 
Democratic) ease was carried over. The President’s Message proved 
very brief, and embraced only two topiecs—the pressing need of 
appropriations for the army and navy and sundry administrative 
deticiencies; and provision for the salaries of commissioners to the 
French Exposition of 1278, and the International Prison Congress to 
be held by adjournment at Stockholm next vear. The President 
desired that the question of the ultimate strength of the army might 
not be allowed to complicate the immediate question of settling the 
arrears since June 30; and he very properly eailed attention to the 
active and incessant employment of the army since that date in 
a most trying and dangerous service, “in the performance of which 
both officers and men have discharged their duty with fidelity and 
esurage, and without complaint,” as well as without pay. 

The hostility to Mr. Randall in the Democratie caucus came 
principally from the disappointed “ filibusters” of last spring, 
who, by the by, have been betraved into a terrible outburst 
of wrath by the result of the Ohio election, which they treat 
as the “handwriting on the wall,” and as fixing “the brand of 
fraud” on Mr. Haves’s brow more firmly than ever. In fact, their 
violence of speech has been so great as to alarm the moderate men 
for its effect on public opinion. Mr. Randall’s nomination is, how- 
ever, a very reassuring feature in the Democratic programme. His 
course last session was, on the whole, a very creditable one. He 
laid a heavy hand on the jobbing schemes which came up at the end 
of the session, and, more important than all, to him more than to any 
one else the publie is indebted for the defeat of the attempts of the 
Democratic extremists to set aside the decision ef the Electoral 
Commission and plunge the country into anarchy. 


The mass-mecting in this State to protest against the action of the 
Rochester Convention was held on Wednesday of last week, Profes- 

T. W. Dwight in the chair, Mr. G. W. Curtis being the prin- 
cipal speaker. The audience was large and of the best quality, and 
‘ir. Dwight’s speech and Mr. Curtis’s were both good; but we are 
hound to say, nevertheless, that we do not believe that the demon- 
stration will have any great effect or be much heeded by the Conk- 
lingites. The oratory, like the President's civil-service reform, was 
marred by the passion for “harmony,” and the dislike of “ embitter- 
ing sentiments.” The impression left by the chairman's speech and 
the resolutions was that the Rochester Convention was an excellent 
body and had made first-rate nominations, but had left some omis- 
sions in its platform which it was perhaps desirable to correct, if it 
could be done without hurting anybody’s feelings. He said “there 
were no factions, and, God helping, there never would be any” in 


the Republican party ; ‘‘ that it was a great national party, and its 


beneficent progress was not to be impeded by any drag-weight of 


loeal controversies yoich wasa sort of absolution of Senator Conk- 


ling and his followers. The meeting, Mr. Dwight added. wa 


ply to show sympathy with the Administration.” and 
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Mr. Curtis was not so cautious, and, besides def the A 


ministration very warmly, did indulge in some trenchant 
the Convention and its action. Mr. Salomon w 
of civil-service reform, and Congressman Bacon assured t 
ing that * 


President’s civil-service order. 


Oneida County was sound,” and wart 
The resolutions dist 
sire to * criticise the conduct ” of * recent assemblages ot 
citizens, Which have failed, as it seems to us, toexpr 
ments and most liberal feelings of our people,” 
todo what had been left undone *; applauded the P 
in all particulars, and warmly commended the RB 
“The recent assemblage of our fellow-citizens ” 


packed, by means of the gi: 





ing to reform, with the creatures of on 
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and the adoption of a platform on whi 
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covertly denouneed and civil-servis 


( ( 
ridiculous, and in whieh all mention of t! t impor 
of State reform now pending--the Municipal A 
Constitution—was carefully omitted. It must be ¢ 


this * failure to express the best sentiments 
ings” covered a great deal of ground. 

We are 
failure itself when it refrained from any allusion to the Ame 


We will go farther and say that if its promoters 


sorry to observe that the meeting was 


with weapons of this sort that Mr. Conkling and 
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done not only by eriticism but minute and wm r critic Jand 
by the application of rigid tests to all candidates for A meet 


which was intended to make up for the shot soft 
Convention as deseribed by Mr. Curtis ought not, tance, to 
have given the eandidates of the Convent 

and commended them without reserve 
out or letting the publie know how these gentlemen stand with 


+ 


regard to the President's * poliey ” and the reform of 


vice. If they stand on the Rochester platform on t] 

udicrous to ask the friends of reform to vote for them. Tf thev do 

not, nothing would be easier than to obtain from them an expression 

of their opinions, and to publish it; and this, we make bold to say, 

ought to have been the very first thing done by the promoters of the 

meeting, and it is in this way, and not by general declamation, that 
orm must be brought about. 


i i i e N -Pere to a Close 1 the Sth 
tant by tl SUITE I oft the « i stile i { re 
defeat at the hands of General Miles and a fom days’ siege under 
lire. After their desperate engagement with General Gibbon at 
big Hole Mountain, August 9, the Indians struck east and then 
northward, passing into the region about the headwaters of the 


Yellowstone, on the banks of which river they were overtaken by 
General Sturgis and his Crow Indians, on the 13th, and in the fight 
Which ensued lost much of their stock. General Sturgis was next 
day reinforeed from Howard's command, which was coming up, and 
the pursuit continued across the Missouri, towards the Canadian 


mtier. Meantime General Miles had been apprised by General 









of the 25 he ero it M muri Rive 
el | lon the 30th eame upon the 
| rend of t Bear Paw Mountain, near 
} \ t ck t onee made, and the 
t ended in eutting off the stock and 
Indians up ina ravine, when both sides resorted to 
regular siege began. “The threatening of their 
t last compelled the village to surrender, and the ar- 


:was over. It then appeared that several chiefs had 
d, including a brother of Joseph’s and the famous Looking 

Glass. Joseph’s long flight of fifteen hundred 
and the manly and unflinching bravery of his warriors, have 
emorable, and have extorted the admiration of our 


generalship in this 


‘ li 
ders. Armed with equally good weapons, in fact, they have 
vood soldiers as the regulars, while their un-Indianlike 
t rds those who fell into their hands has greatly 
ed their title to the best treatment that civilized war- ! 
the vanquished. If the Government but half appreciates 
t} nuineness of the grievance which drove them into revolt, we 
contidently look for a lenien \ Which will do honor both to In- 
dian heroism and to American justice. > 


Niles G. Parker, the well-known ex-Treasurer of South Carolina, 
ity last week for the scene of his former exploits, upon a 
ition from Governor Hampton for his arrest. His departure, 

informed by newspaper report, was deeply regretted by the 


members of the Free Union Presbyterian Church, to which he be- 
longed; the First Reformed Temperance Club, of which he was 
president; and the Erie Branch of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 


ion, of A requisition has been 


i a prominent leader. 
issued also for the arrest of Kimpton,who, however, has disappeared. 


which he wa 


Cardoza, visiting South Carolina, was surrendered by his bondsmen, 
nil now in jail. One of these bondsmen, W. B. Nash, a State 
Sent better known, perhaps, as “ Beverly” or “ Brick ” Nash, a 


a Haves elector—has resigned, 
will restitution to the 
and his example has been followed by another Senator, H. J. 
Maxwell. The 


leader of the negroes, and recenth 


former misdeeds, and make 
Investigating Committee are again at work, and have 


rocured the indictment of Smalls, a colored member of Congress, 


I 

for bribery while in the legislature ; and Rainey and Cain, also mem- 
bers of Congress, and also colored men, are said to be in the same 
bo 


‘anxiety of the public lest some of our prominent politicians 
become disgusted with their native land during their summer 
trips abroad, and settle in Europe as dukes or counts, or something 
of that kind, is apparently by no means abated, if we may judge by 


the solemn disclaimers they continue regularly to make when they 
hack. Mr. Conkling made haste, on his return, to disavow mon- 
archical leanings and to express his unabated attachment to Ame- 


in faet, his stay in Europe seems to have been in some degree 


Plea 

painful. Mr. Washburne followed his example with greater justifica- 
t nd went so far as to place Illinois above Paris in the matter 
of domestic comfort. Any alarm that may have been felt about Mr. 


Hendricks will, we trust, be dissipated by his speech last week in 
this city. He declaring ‘* truthfully ” that, of all the 
he had visited during his travels in Europe, he “ had seen 


open ad by 


nene that could compare in his estimation with the United States, 
or even his native State of Indiana.” In other words, he is sound as 
bell. Tt must be said, however, that his “ fit” for profitable travel 

» foreign lands seenis, for a leading statesman, to have been rather 
lender. For instance, when he entered Austria he was under the 
impression that that empire was a pure despotism, and was “ grati- 
fil to find that the people have a voice in the affairs and have open 
li lature ul the people are represented in the enactment of 
their laws ist tate of things has existed in Austria now for 
Mr. Hendricks’s remarks suggest the enquiry whetlier the 
- ftndiana would net compare more favorably with the em- 
Pihe Old Workt if her leading public men kept up even a 
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slight acquaintance with contemporary history, and did not re- 
He further added that 


what the fight between Turkey and 


main in ignorance of great modern events. 
difficult to understand 
and “that it is more difficult to see that in this 
civilized age there should be 


war.” He 


heard of wars before, and we are sorry he should have eaught the 


> fa 4 ” 
Russia is about, 


such a thing between two nations as 


is evidently a sweet, simple, good man, who has never 


naughty Europeans fighting among themselves. A 
The Gilman case was disposed of on Friday last by his surrender 

in court and pleading guilty of forgery in the third degree, en 

which he received a sentence of five years’ imprisonment at hard 

labor, which, however, may by good conduct be shortened to less 

than four. The punishment would be light for the offence if no ac- 


count were taken of the frightful social penalty by which it is ac- 


companied, and which makes even imprisonment for life seem tri- 
Hing. .A confession was read in court by his counsel, which had 
been prepared the day after the discovery for Mr. Gilman’s pastor 
‘and his wife and brothers and sisters and intimate friends.” It 
ascribes his fall to bad investments and declining business income, 
combined with extravagant office and domestic expenditures, and 
charitable contributions, extending over fourteen years. It is a pa- 
thetie but very old story. The sum which is accounted for in this 
way, however, seems ecnormous—over $300,000. 





The notable events of the week, financially, were the advance of 
L per cent. in the Bank of England discount rate (to 5 per cent.), the 
advance in the price of gold here to 1033 (of which 8 was subse- 
quently lost), and the inereased firmness of rates in the Joan market. 
The Bank of England has been steadily losing gold to the Continent 
as well as to the United States, and, without doubt, while the rate 
was advanced partly to affeet the Continental exchanges, the main 
reason was to check gold exports to New York, or at least to dimin- 
ish them. Our exports of domestic products during September were 
valued at $30,677,425, the largest of any month on record. With 
the prospect that they will continue exceptionally large by reason of 
our enormous harvests and the short erops in England, it is appa- 
rent that we shall have, after paying for current imports and the 
foreign interest on our debts held in Europe, a balance in our favor. 
This can be discharged by remitting us gold or by sending over se- 
curities. A high-money market in London will compel the trans- 
mission of more or less of the latter, and this is believed to be the 
real secret of the Bank of England’s action. The foreign exchanges 
during the week, however, have part of the time permitted the ex- 
port of U. 8. securities to London, and the advance in the price of 
gold was caused more by the apprehensions which arise from the 
reassembling of Congress than by any other consideration. The 
firmness in the rates for money in the New York Joan market is en- 
tirely natural. The only surprise is that rates have not been higher 
before ; but this is due mainly to the fact that the cotton movement 
is late, and that the Southern demand for currency has accordingly 
been deferred. The prospect of permanently higher rates for money 
has induced applications on the part of the national banks for new 
note circulation; these for the week amount in New York to about 
$3,000,000. General trade is active, so far as it is directly concerne:| 
in the grain movement; otherwise it is dull, the unseasonably warm 
weather having had an unfavorable influence upon it. The gold 
value of the U. 8. (legal-tender) note for one dollar ranged during 
the week between $0.9732 and 80.9673; the gokl value of the 
412)-¢rain silver dollar would have been as high during the week as 
S0.9319, and as low as $0.9160—the latter at the close of the week. 








The Freneh clections, although at this writing the returns are 
not complete, have certainly ended unsatisfactorily. The Repub- 
licans, although they will still retain a majority, haye lost perhaps 
19 seats, at best 35; while the Conservatives have gained perhaps 
5 seats, and at worst 31. The Republicans hoped to gain 47 seats, 
bringing their total numbers up to 400; but if this was an extrava- 


| gant expectation, any gain at all would have been a decided triumph. 


As matters stand, the Government will probably feel that it has 
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gained rather than lost by its appeal to the country, and will 
that if it was abl 
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ais 


to accomplish so much since May 16 by the poliey 


of in inet coercion, it may hope to accomplish still more by 
nother year’s persistence in the same course, and then by another 
dissolution get rat ef the Republican majority altogether. The 
furshal is evidently a weak man, in the hands of reckless ad- 
i who feel now that no retreat is open to them, and of a 
very clerical wife, who is fond of the social position her husband's 
piace gives her. Left to himself, he might be disposed to compro- 


mnise ; but he will not be left to himself. The Republicans have, 
majority in the Chamber, and they have un- 
wide gains in the Senate since the dissolution, and with 
power this gives them they may, if well led and 
wrted by the country, bring the Marshal to terms. What 
they have to fear is the breakdown and desertion of their provincial 
unskilled in agitation and unused to long trials of 
strength with the administrative machine. The situation is perhaps 
the most critical in Freneh history since the meeting of the States- 

use it is calling dora display of qualities which French- 
men have hitherto had no opportunity of cultivating and have never 
the use of. To carry ona fight such as the Republicans are 
engaged in with the general of a large army which would turn the 
Assembly out of doors just as readily as suppress a riot, is a for- 
midable task, which calls for as much patience and discretion as 


any people have yet had to display. 


a large 
doubtedly I 
the unque 


well supp 


however, 


‘stionable 
supporters, 


General, bee: 


seen 


” 


In the early part of the canvass “ the cleric¢als 
probably under a hint from headquarters. 


kept out of sight, 
How timid the Govyern- 
ment felt about them was shown in the refusal of the ofticial papers 
to report a speech of welcome to the Marshal at Bordeaux by the 
Cardinal- Archbishop in the cathedral, in which he hailed him as the 
saviour of the chureh and of society, and prayed over him. To- 
wards the close they got bolder, and the Archbishop of Bourges 
issued a circular to the curés of his diocese telling them that the 
“were of capital importance to France and the 
church,” and that it was the duty of Catholics under the cireum- 
to hard as they could that there might be no 
division among the Conservatives, and that the elections might 
produce a united, Conservative, and Christian As- 
sembly,” which would “oppose an unconquerable resistance to 
the eforts of .” He therefore ordered a “triduum,” 
or three days’ prayers, in all the parishes of his diocese im- 
mediatels the election, and announced that the Pope 
had gr l a special indulgence to all who took part in them. 
Fancy ‘fa triduum” here for the success of the Democratic ticket, 
with a special indulgence from “SSmus Imus Noster” to all who 
participated in it, by using the prayers De Spiritu Sancto, Da 
preci, Domine, Deus a quo Sancta, and “ the invocation, Cor Sacra- 
tissime, miserere nobis, repeated three times,” that “ Sammy’ 
Tiden, for example, mizht gct 


coming elections 


stances pray as 


* strong, 
a ee 
radicalism 


before 


rnItas 
LILes 


vet the nomination on the third ballot, or 
mizht carry “the doubtful States,” or that “ Boss” Kelly might get 
the Senatorship. | 
Contrary to expectation, this year’s campaign in Armenia did 
hot come to an end with the battle fought in the first week of 
October, and the repulse of Gen. Melikoff’s army has been followed 
by an important Russian victory. Mukhtar Pasha, after battling 
the combined attuek made on him on October 3, found his positions 
too much extended and too feebly protected, possibly owing to fresh 
reinforcements received by Gen. Melikoff. He, therefore, early on 
October 9 began a contraction of his lines, abandoning the advaneed 
position at and in the rear of Kiziltepe, and withdrawing his right 
wing toward the Aladja Dagh, a range extending southeast of Kars 
to near the banks of the frontier river Arpa Tehai. 
being soon perceived by the Russians, they attacked 


This movement 
Mukhtar’s army 
is reported’ to have taken 
place in the afternoon of Tuesday, ending with the repulse of the 
assailants and the vecapation of the new position by the Turks, 
The Rassiins subsequently eceupied most of the ground feught for 


during its execution, and a severe fight 





ation. 


on October 3 and 4, ineluding the Yagni Hills, and, preparatory to 


new attack, sent Gen. Lazaretf on a turning movement south of tl 
Aladja Dagh. He found the enemy in strong force Tx 

asked for aid Instead of sending him reintoreement R 

on the morning of Monday, October 15, attacked Muk 

from the northwest, and stermed the Aladja Da 


many guns and prisoners,” and driving Mukhtar * from the read 
Kars.” i 


hotly pursued. 


He is reported to have retreated ino diso 


From before Plevna no active 


operations are reported, if U\ 
i t 


cept the continued digging of trenches. The unusual seantit { 
communications is in part to be attributed to the clearing out 
of a host of foreign correspondents from the Russian « pS 


Some of the expelled seem to resent: their discomtiture by sending 
from remoter stations accounts more doleful than ever of suflering 
entailed on the Russo-Rumanian forces by disease, privation, ane 
negleet. Thus, one of the Li 
mates the loss by death within twenty days, in whieh there w: 

fighting, at 5,000 before Plevna, 4,700 in the army of the Crown 
-rince, 3,000 in the Dobrudja, and 2,000) at is] 


whet 


mdon Standard’s correspondents 


All accounts, nevertheless, her friendly or otherwise, 
that the numbers of the 
long-looked-for reinforcements, are not much in excess of thu ot 
the Turkish forees, and that the fatness of the land in whieh t] 


operations have to take place is more of an impediment than a help 


invading armies, after the arrival of thi 


Osman Pasha has received fresh reinforcements and a new conver 
of supplies, Shefket Pasha entering Plevna after anu lested 
march from Orhanie, excepting a cavalry skirmish near Lakoy 
Gourko’s great cavalry raid in that direction, as announced in ad 
vanee from Bucharest, if ever really intended, seems to | 
abandoned or postponed. Bucharest newsmen have also busied 


themselves considerably with an anti-Russian raid of 


“former republicans,” into Little Wallachia, an affair whieh, after a 
vast deal of reporting and counter-reporting about its aim and mag 
nitude, turns out to have been either a silly enterprise of infin itesi- 


mal proportions, or, Which is more likely, an equally silly hoax 
There was, however, some truth in previous statement 
a conspiracy in Transylvania aimed against the 
cations in Moldavia. 


The Socialists have been showing signs of renewed activity b 
holding a Congress of the International at 
sisting of about forty delegates, representing branches in 
The 


been attended with considerable difficulty, owing 


discussions seem to have 
to the want 
all were made. ac 


of Europe and in the United States. 
common language, but in one way or another 
quainted with what was going on. utive committee and 


and a 


The exee 


the headquarters of the association are in Chicago, it appears, 


long communication from the eommittee, containing account of 
the late strike here and its eause, was read by the secretary. It 


( proceeding in public 

opinion here,” and that “it is evident to all that the false Republic 

eannot last much longer i ind that * 
) 


1 
shall reform it, a monarchy, or rather an oli- 


wound up by saying that * great 


} 


unless the 


it present 
Ls Pit sit 
1?! 


Socialistic movement 


garchy, will be established in a few vears ”—which brings it very near. 


ee 
The platform adopted by the Congress was the old one, with which 
the world is tolerably familiar, and which may be said in general 
in the overthrow of all existing institutions. The 


terms to consist 
fundamental plank is, however, the abolition of private property, 
and the “expropriation” of land, machinery, implements, capital, 
and all by the state The new and appalling diffi 


and or * Commune.” 
wav of human regeneration which this plan raises—that 


le +) ha 
culty in tik 


of getting the owners of property to give it up—and which may be 
said to be the greatest ever encountered by reformers in any age, 
Was not treated at all in the discussions. It seemed to be taken for 


that that as 


tit could be 


soon as people found themselves * cornered” in 


overcome by full diseassion, and 


argument by a 
humanitarian logician they would ineontinently surrender their 


eoods. 
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r evil mean the disposition of public 
open cise of all Questions of portance on 
dois eith ll-informed or not fully made up. 
1 to cultivate more carefully than the art 
or, in other words, the art of concealing their 
ts on Which their own party is much divided. 
to sound and enlightened opinion on such subjects 
lake, and the field 


Hhewspapr I's, 


) ULNit ie 0 chergetically that a con iderable por- 

( itueney at every election is found, nowadays, pos- 
chieveus delusion. 

th Iver question at the West furnishes an ex- 

( f the working of this reticence. The desire to 

etized and made a legal tender was born of dis- 


never made its appearance until silver had fallen in 
| for the payment of 
speedily linked itself with 
nall purchasing power is the best 
less he gets 
his combination of knavery 


medium 


Is 


nahin ws appearance it 


, in other words, that the 


} ‘VY ett 1 ra 
etter off he will be. I 


began all through the West to take the place that 
iL by the greenback heresy which the Republicans 
from the Democrats, and against which there was such 


° Have S 


reasons for fighting one 


Was ¢ lected Governor two years 
as for fight- 
into direct 

immediately after taking oflice, through 
ir-per-cent. loan, it the 


re Just the same 


Administration was brought 


was the duty of 


( th it promptly, to speak out about it in clear 
the ht which a new administration alway 

of honesty and good money. It did nothing of the 

The Presi t apparentiy had not studied the mat- 

» det ( about it. Mr. Sherman, it is to be 

d knew what he thought about it, and 

hot ( hth Iver lots. But he kept per- 

1 in L allowed it to go out from the White House 

opposed to making silver a legal ten- 

COMP yspeak by the Syndicate asking in 

per cents were to be ] He then declared 

mm thev were p ble in li: but he was careful to 
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ney In faetsas we pointed out at the time (June 21) 

Ir yp to the silver men by declaring the bonds, in hi 
( 1, pavable in coin hatever mav be t ystem of coinage 
hy eneral yu of ihe nation m 1 Vv time adopt In 

Is, he kept a shady” as p ble about the propriety of 

lv erting a greatly-depreciated metal into a legal tender, 

l the cause of this reticence, we were teld, was due to the anxiety 

of the Administration about the Ohio election. The demagocues 
ere to have full swing, but not one word of cneouragement were 
the sane and honest men to get. Towards the end of August he 
We to Ohio and made a speech in the canvass, whieh treated most 


ngs well, but upon the silver question, which was ravaging the 


polities of the West, he said not a syllable. 


ee With us in saving that it is fortunate that this mode of dealing 


Most thinking men wil! 
grave political problems should not succeed, and that any party 


orman who resorts to it should be defeated or disappointed. In 


ort, political morality requires that every public man who refuse 
to take a dangerous bull by the horns should be pursued by him and 


It is for the public interest, 


whic 


too, that a party should be defeated 
, immediately after the shocking railroad riots of last su 
up a platform recommending the establishment of a * Bureau 


of Industry, by Congress in sucl 


and the management of railroad ! 
numer as to produce both “ fair returns” to the stockholders, and 


‘fair wages to employees,” and calling for such statutory arbitration 


between employer and employed as would “ reconcile interests, and 


establish justice and equity between them.” Platt 


not of lat 


orlms, We know mare) 


‘years scem to involve any lity, and the framers 


responsil 
tention that an attempt 
would be made to carry their crazy suggestions into execution ; but 


of this one probably had no expectation or it 
if this be true, they did expect and intend that their language should 
soften, in the eves of these rioters, the gravity of the rioting, and lead 
them to believe that it was the duty of 
the 


the Government to compel 
owners of one species of property to pay arbitrary rates of wages. 

The wickedness of the platform was aggravated by the absurdity 
of the principal nomination. West, 
put up for Governor, made a speech on hearing of his nomination in 
Which he boasted that he owned no railroad bonds or stock and 
bank stock, and never expected to do so, as if the possession of 
and their investment in this way that 
he was the son of a “ humble mechanic,” and got his education in a 
blowing the bellows and wielding the sledge”; and he pro- 


+h rates as 


Judge whom the Republicans 


ho 


savings were disereditable ; 
forge, *4 
posed that railroads should be compelled to charge suc 
would enable them to pay “just compensation” to their employees. 
Mr. Stanley Matthews followed him with demagogy, if possible, of a 
still more degrading and mischievous character. It is, therefore, 
creditable to the Ohio voters and fortunate for us all that a party 
coming before the country at such atime, with such schemes and with 
such representatives, should reecive a crushing defeat. Its victory on 
such a platform and with such a candidate would have been almost 
alarming. The production of ‘ Bill” Allen for the governorship by 
the Democrats in 1875 troubled the sensible and honest portion of 
the community a good deal; but compared to Judge West, “ Bill” 
seems to have been a moderate and honest and sensible old fellow. 
The officeholders’ plea that the President’s order contributed to 
the defeat by depriving the party of its best workers, is one which 
was sure to be brought forward after a disaster, but it is a suflicient 
answer to it to say that the Democrats carried the State by 25,000 
majority without the aid of a single officeholder or of a cent of 

which, if the question between the parties is simply 
Which has the greater number of zealous volunteer “ workers,” 
titles them fairly to the possession of the government. 

The probable defection of the old Republican voters of the 
the most cause of the Republican reverse, 
and the only one to be sincerely regretted. But we must, and 
spirit, point out to those Republican 
mourning over it, that it is the 
lly in the canvass 
We in these columns —and we believe we stood 


sessments ” 


en- 


Reserve is serious 


not in any controversial 


and writers who are 


orators 


‘ 


natural and proper consequence of their own fi 


of lasi 


uhuner. 
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alone among papers of Republican sympathies or antecedents in doing | noticing here that Tweed does not regard | 


es 


so —urged the preaching of the platform andthe Haves letters; that is, | or in any espeeial im 
the preaching of reconciliation and civil-service reform. We main- evidently, on the whole, a rather contort 


tained that the canvass should consist of this and nothing else, andthat | with himself as he looks back on 

in this way the voters would be educated and prepared for the poliey, | somewhat tarnished hope that his reputat 

both towards the South and the civil serviee, which Mr. Hayes, if he | may yet be redeemed from the assaul "| 
was an honest man, would be compelled to carry out when elected. | pressors. “Ah! polities, polities,” he ren 
Nothing of the kind was done. Mr. Wheeler led off in the opening — left the City Hall at the close of one of his last 
speech of the campaign with an appeal to the passions and memories | tormentors, ** Tam suffering from them new.” At 


of the civil war, and all the others followed him. The canvass be- | part at least, believes this, and in his tall from 

eame a string of wild denunciations of the South and of elaborate | some of the consolations of the martyr at the rac 

attempts to fill the Northern mind with hatred and distrust of the A man who ean deliberately assert with references 

white people of that region, antl this to the virtual exclusion of course, “1 believe Tam doing right, and am willing to s 
every other topic of discussion except Tilden’s income tax. It was — to the just criticism of any and all honest . 

to our minds a deplorable spectacle, and the worst of it was that down or likely to regard himself as a monster ot t 
even the best men were swept away by the torrent. Mr. Curtis is | has no suspicion of his chieftainship among 

now truly and ably pointing out that Hayes, in doing what he has from the connection of the above words. ‘I 

done and what he still proposes to do, is but carrying out the plat. | ten outburst of indignation against Mr. J 
form on which he was elected. But this defence of the President | ter and ex-pugilist, some of whose questions, | ( 
would have been an easier task had Mr. Curtis himself foreborne dur- | mittee, Tweed had been compelled to ; \ iM 

ing the canvass to join in the denunciations of the South, and | to task roundly for some of the misdeme 
opposed the practice of harping on “ outrages” without considera- | Shown up as an untit person to question 
tion of their cause or proper remedy. As matters went, not only | latter admits that ‘as an organizer of rey 

Was the new programme of conciliation and civil-service reform not | and at the time when the Ring was in power s cap 
explained to the party, but it was in no way prepared for the , always recognized.” E 


en the most Serious ¢ 





execution of any such programme. Mr. Hayes was presented to the | in the sight of this peculiar moralist and be 
voters simply asa “ bloody shirt ” candidate, and as a defence against | Perjury is net confessed —for to use that word y 
the payment of Southern claims” and the assumption of the rebel | that he regarded it as wrong but referr 
debt; and he, whether well or ill advised we do not now undertake | quence of certain cireumstances, and its fal 
to say, refrained from correcting or interfering with this interpreta- cently spoken of: * The understanding v 
tion of him and of his proposed work. It is not wonderful under | themselves should be protected, and we all 
these circumstances that there should be in every State a body of . . . My testimony was given to save men and U 
honest and well-meaning voters whom “the policy” has taken by | @ great many were saved. Most of it was false.” Tt 
and who have totally forgotten that the Cincinnati plat- | deed, even to the most cursory reader of the recent 
form pledged the President to use his intluence and authority to ‘Tweed, in his own estimation, is not a criminal but 
bring about certain specified reforms in the civil service, and have | times”—an unfortunate, it may be, but none the less uw 
not yet learnt that the Republican party must, if it means to live, Tepresentative of his age. It is tru 
take some more active duty than “standing ground.” But the | he does not * favor” himself as ag 
President’s course is on this account none the less clear. this expression implies a decided re 








a ness in his moral make-up, and. paradoxical 
of honesty. 

TWEED. And it cannot be denied, we think, that ina cert nse | 

i. few years which have elapsed since the period of Tweed’s ex- . indeed “a man of the times.” and 1 t 
ploits have already to a considerable extent disconnected our | entitled to recognition as a representative man. Ti reed 

feelings from the facets of his public history, and as the once familiar for money was aeeonpanied by a good share of « tv t trol 
names of his associates appear and reappear in the dreary testimony | Not very many years ago, therefore, und | hat dit 
which for several weeks past he has been pouring out before a com-_— civilization, he would have been, without doubt. treeboote 
mittee of Aldermen, the impression made upon the listener is not | brigand, and, l 


unlike that made by the repetition of an old story already partly for- robbed upon the highWay or plundered eo t 








gotten. The confined “ statesman” himself gives his recital with under tribute. But ditfei em Liner 
the air of an old campaigner who still chuckles from long habit over had changed its form and beco 10S ( ditled. into 
the memory of his deeds, but whose feelings only occasionally be- | earpet-baggery, Crédit-Mobilier companies. freedmet ings 
come enlisted in the narrative. Indeed, the nonchalance of the re- banks, ferzeries, and all the peeuliar m est ns of the spe 
later, his apparent indifference to the effect of his statements, and lative era which ended (or at least ( ) four ve 
insensibility to their moral bearings, are, in some respects, the most ago, Tweed took his po 1 selection. or 
interesting phenomena of his examination. Some of his answers to fitness for the times. and his care miigl 
questions, it we could but set aside for the moment our knowledge been prophesied by a wise observer of thy n and his op 

of his career, would have all the effeet of genuine naiveté, and, as tunities. He was as depend Upon urroundings as, ina 
it is, we are surprised into a forgetfulness of our habitual disgust somewhat analogous wav. the Italian bricand is, er was until rm 
for the man, and are led away into fruitless speculations concern- cently, dependent upon the villagers around | Tweed could 
ing his psychological state. Tweed, in fact, possesses something have done nothing without the Wats: Kevsers, Joneses, and Gar- 
of the interest which the physician attaches to an overgrown veys who abetted him, as well as the Halls, Connollys, Sweenve, 
tumor or other abnormal development, the dissection or treat- and other members of his band who plundered with him, without 
ment of which constitutes the doctor’s “ beautiful case” even legislators willing te be bribed as well as tradesmen willing to cen 
when the causes of its existence are not wholly fathomable. To  nive. Tweed was an amazing villain, but was nevertheless a leg 
the pious clergyman of the old school, Tweed, of course, pre- t me of his tink L his present complacency, ¢ ( 
sents no difficulties. He is simply “given over” to “hardness — of conviction of sin, as our clerical friends might express it, is readily 
of heart,” and may be employed, if oceasion require, as an awful explainable in view of his associates and opportunities. 

example, without any necessity of explanation. But it is worth But has his day gone by?) His particular hour is undoubtedly 





23S The N 
re that the day of great criminals is ended. 

| ( Nexi of modern civilization furnish 
ke fo Wd devils. Our social forees 

( sement of them, sure to be taken 

( nal el works infinite mischief. As « 

le frequent, but—owing to the inven 

( encies, and the enormous expensive- 

ents, With the attendant financial derange- 

ert ce With commercial relations—imakes them 

e thanmever before, itis probable also that, in a some- 

nse, Civilization is reducing the number ef crimi- 

for the time being, furnishes opportunities for greater 

l the production therefore of more amazing eriminals than 

eve breton Whether highway robberies, larcenies, and the like 
hing or not, may be an open question, with the chances 

fuver of an atiirmative decision, but of more stupendous crimes 
forgerics, defaleations, breaches of trust, swindles, and systematic 
peculitions —we have witnessed recently a plentifulamount. Besides, 
Tweed and the Southern carpet-baggers may be said to have made 
one distinet addition to the catalogue of crime, as remarkable for its 
novelty as for its magnitude, and that is the seizure of a govern- 


nent by a band of criminals, forthe purpose not only of dividing the 


tix mong themselves but of pledging the publie credit for their 
own use and behoof. This is something absolutely new, and is 
peculiar to thi and country. Adventurers have seized on the 


overeignty of great communities before now, but it was throueh 
of money only secondarily—and_ they 
sentiment, tradition, and prestige at their 
Our “rings” have 
**divvies,” 


; ! 
power maint love 


had 
had some political ambition. 


some 
been in pursuit prin ipally of ** commissions,” or merely 
furniture and jewelry. ; 

There is one thing more which is important to be noticed here. 
science, notwithstanding its manifold imperfections in many 

teaches plainly that great crimes indicate, or any extraordi- 
nary prevalence of crime of any kind indieates, a cause probably 
te; and not untrequently, also, there is suggested at the 
Tweed was the manifestation of a 


Son i il 


respects, 


preventil 
same time an obvious re medy. 
social disease, the particular cause of which becomes apparent on 
investigation as certainly as some fevers may be referred without 
doubt to defective drainage or malarial poison or improper food. 
The handling of enormous sums of money, and consequent opportu- 
was made possible to Tweed for so 


nities to abstract 


many years solely by reason of our vicious system of municipal or- 


* percentages,” 


ttion—a system which, in its worst features, is repeated in 
nearly all the large cities in the nation, and has fastened upon them 
wll modifications of the same evil from which New York has suffered 
We have for a long time permitted all the paupers and 
those who have no interest whatever 
in municipal administration bevond fear of the poheeman or desire 


i 


so terribly 
criminals in the community 
for free soup or city work and wages—-to have an equal share in the 
“enorious tinanclal interests with those who furnish 


nlnagenient of ¢ 


money and who alone are likely to desire its economical ad- 
tration. Tweed’s revelations should at least open the eyes 
of all loose talkers about natural rights and human brotherhood 
to the only possible practical effect of their @ priori theories in a 
Power without correlative responsibility is 
to those who exercise it and a constant injustice to those 
To confer the privilege of disbursing money, 


ereat commercial city. 
from it. 
or of choosing those who are to disburse it, upon one who has had 
nothing to do with its acquisition, has paid no share of it, and has 
every possible inducement to squander it, will soon, we believe, be 


who sutler 





looked upon in municipal affairs as the method of madmen, and any 
al ‘mpt to defen Lit as teo irrational to eall for serious discussion. 
| IGN NAMES 
h on the part of a certain Englishman to express his 
lishment at the fluency with which little children speak French in 
But it would be unjust to laugh at a foreigner admiring the con- 
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ation. 


summate ease with which boys and girls of ten or twelve years read and write 
Ile may never have heard of children’s 
Per- 


nglish in London or Boston. 





spending hundreds, nay thousands, of hours in learning to spell. 
native language, be it Germanic or Slavic, Semitic or Fin- 
nic, possesses an orthography based on a more or less strictly uniform re- 
itation by written signs of the sounds produced in speaking, may 
behold with wonderment how easily native readers of English 1 mize 
the changing value or the valuelessness of their a, 0, g, or h, in such words 


as how and hew and who, wrought and taught and draught, 


brought and borough; how the better-instructed distinguish in reading 
London and the Thames that flows 


brow and 


between the Thames that traverses 
past New London, and discriminatingly give the syllable Beau the sound of 
b5in Beauregard, of bi in Beaufort, and of be in Beavehamp ; how some do 
not forget to read ** Cirencester ” sisester, and ** Pontefract ” pomfret, and 
even know how to pronounce the name of Sir Patrick McChombaich de 
Colquhoun, who lately told us all about Osman Pasha’s origin and appear- 
ance ; and how nimbly, in reproducing sounds on paper, almost all choose, 
according to the meaning, between youand yew, hew and Lugh, so and 
sow and sew, 

And yet, in spite of all the irregularities of English 
are the stumbling-block of the foreign student of the language, und the 
torment of many an English-speaking learner, Matthew Arnold is pro- 
t when he tells us in his late report as one of her Majesty’s In- 
spectors of Schools, that the British nation will not be induced to take to 
writing, ** Leed uz not into temtaishon.” Nor will the American nation very 
soon cither, though a grand innovation of this character might be a werthy 
Anglo-Saxons 


spelling, which 


bably righ 


object of ambition for a young and progressive republic. 
on both sides of the Atlantic are generally taught to read and write cor- 
rectly, though at an enormous sacrifice of time, and they are cither satix 
With 
slight exceptions all English words are written and printed in one form 
by all educated people, and when that form is especially hard to remem- 
ber, cheap Cictionaries, which can everywhere be found, help the doubt- 
ing writer; the author and journalist often rely upon the tried experience 


fied with their carly-acquired knowledge, or gradually improve it. 


of their compositor and pre of-reader. 

This and it, are with 
Anglo-Saxons limited to what is generally taught, spoken of, and read, 
The common stock of the English vocabulary, 


knowledge, however, the common aids to 
and lut a little more. 
scicntifie terms, Biblical names, names conspicuous in history, geogra- 
phy, and literature, can all be learned in their correct form, if there is no 
lack of will, opportunity, and time, For rarer foreign namcs bulky dic- 
tionaries of biography and geography or voluminous cyclopwdias are re- 
quired, and the incompleteness of all of them, and the inexactness and 
inconsistency of most of them, are soon discovered. Then, entirely new 
names appear from day to day in the newspapers, and the reader is be- 
wildered by the variety of forms in which they appear, not only in differ- 
ent publications but often in the same, What causes the confusion is plain: 
one English correspondent adopts the spelling of his German paper or in- 
formant; another writes the name as he finds it in French; s!ill another 
triesa transliteration of hisown;and most editors: have too little knowledge 
and time to examine and rectify. Here the barbarism of the English indif- 
ference to the value of letters shows itself in its fulness. Readers look at 


fi 
the names without pronouncing them, and writers speil at 

Here is an example of present occurrence ; All our newspapers report 
the movements of ‘‘Chefket” Pasha. This name once figured iu the 
It is now connected with the defense of Plevna. 


random. 


Bulgarian massacres, 
It. will probably be remembered in history, it matters not how in- 
gloriously. But how have we to pronounce it? According to Turk- 

rules? Why, the Turks use the Arabic alphabet, and not the 
Roman. Is the ch to be pronounced as in English chaff? Our news- 
papers, in their war reports, constantly use feh as an equivalent for 


ish 


this sound in Turkish or Russian names, such as Rustchuk, Tultcha, 
Teherkasski, or Gortchakoff. Is the ec the equivalent of our sh, as 
in the French chef, of a guttural “hk as in the German forms Chosrew, 
Churschid, ete., or of *#, as in our rendering of classical or Liblical 
such as Chephren, Cheops, Chephirah, or Chemosh ? To re- 





nam 

capitulate, is the Pasha’s name Tchefket, Shetket, Khefket, or Kefket ? 
There is absolutely nothing in the rules and ways of English journals, 
British or American, to indieate it. The confusion arises from the indis- 
criminate use of foreign combinations of Ictiers, though they may be to 


us indefinite, meaningless, or barbarous, and though plain and distinct 
English equivalents may be at hand. 

Of course, journals of the better class would soon adopt some tolerably 
ational rules for spelling foreign names, if such were observed by en- 
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thors of travels and history, transiators of foreign works, map-makers, 
and especially by writers for cyclopedias. But this is far from being 
To give an instance ; Suppose a journalist interested 
bellicose little state, Servia, looks for 
precise information in Ranke’s history of that country, as republished in 

Bohn collection. The names of the author and the pu 
lisher are « certainly both good. Ile 


gt nerally the case, 
in the duings and brewings of that 


English in the b- 


relies on the correctness of the geo- 
graphical and historical names and terms contained in the book, and on 
occasion reproduces them as he finds them, thus : Schabaz (p. 72), Svor- 
nik (74), Kragujevaz (77), Uschize (89), Nisch (98), Poscharevaz (127)—all 
German names of places well known to English gazetteers as Shabatz, 
Zvornik, Kraguyevatz, Uzhitze, Nish, and Pozharevatz—Milosch (163), 
Scheik may not recoil from copying Dschemaat and 
Krdschalics (69), forgetting, as Bohn’s translator did, that the dsch of 
and plain /. 
anxious to obtain fresh information about the Caucasus, the easternmost 
border of the present theatre of war, and to look for it in the article as- 
signed to it in the new * Encyclopedia Britannica’ (vol. v., 1876). He reads 
of ** Dych” Tau, 16,925 feet high, and asks himself, Is the name of that 
lofty mountain Dyteh, Dysh, or Dykh ? There is no presumption in 
favor of the common English pronunciation as in rich or which, for he 


OO. « , 
(257); and he 


Ranke’s original is our short Or suppose our journalist to be 


finds in the same article ‘* 7cherek,” ‘* 7chegen,” ete., and there is no- 
body to tell whether the writer copied an English, French, or German 
traveller, A similar question arises when he reads of the river ‘* Lachwa”; 
is it Latch-, Lash-, cr Lakh-? The following w, apparently English, is 
no evidence in favor of ch, for there is ‘* Krestowaja” near by, a Russian 
adjective which ought to have, but has not, been converted into Kresto- 
vaya, And Dagh,” and * Uruek.” and 
* Tschechnia, or the country of the Tehetchens ’—which shows that there 


there he finds also ** Schach 
is no difference in the same name between ch, tech, and tseh—and also 
for Shumi and ‘* Dschufa” for Jufa. 

They may not be better, though 


© Schumt” 

Ile turns to his Knglish atlases. 
some are, than the two before us. We open the mapof Russia, which con- 
tains the Caucasus. The first word that strikes us in 
lished in England, is ** Viladi-Caucas”—half Russian, half what ?—for 
Vladikavkaz. We glance at the other, published in America, and find 
north of that locality to the left Cubane, and to the right Couma, perfect 
French names of the rivers which English geographers call Kuban and 
We turn to a higher latitude, and find in the former atlas, in a 
** Jurievitz,” and ‘*Jaransk,’ 


one atlas, pub- 


Kuma. 
line, ‘* Jaroslav,” slightly imperfect Ger- 
man names of the towns which Russians and English call Yaroslav or 
Yaroslavl, Yurievetz, and Yaransk, and in the latter, in the same line 
continued, ** Ourjoum,” ‘* Doubrovsko,” and ‘* Koungour,” which is all 
French again, while extra-English ** Vetlooga,” near ‘* Yaransk,” ** Looki.” 
ete., remind us that our map is not bodily taken from a French atlas. 
Shall we speak of war-maps ? The latest of the great London Times is 
before us. We look for the now memorable Yantra River and its chief 
affluent, the Zlatar, and find them marked ‘“ Jantra.” 
A prominent American daily, in maps and text, for 


’ 


**Slatar,” after 
German maps 
mouths printed **Ardaban” instead of Ardahan, though its rivals 
English models had the correct name. And yet, what should we s iv 
constantly finding in European accounts of our Virginian campaigns 
instead of Rappahannock ‘* Rappabannock ?”’ 

And here is one of the latest books of travel and statisties in English, 
Baker’s ‘ Turkey’ (1877). 
great familiarity with the localities and things described, yet he mnisspells 
names and terms in the regular polyglot way of English tourists and 


ts contents everywhere display the author's 


guides, His work, though the result of close observation, may have been 
somewhat hastily brought out as a companion book to Wallace's * Russia,’ 
which preceded it only by a few months—and, by the bye, is generally cor- 
rect in the minutest particulars—but that circumstance cannot serve to 
excuse such un-English spellings, considering the real names, as ** Mi- 
losch” (repeated over and over again), ‘* Jantra,” ‘‘Jenikoi,” ** Vo/atze.” 
“ Karlowa,” ‘¢ Dzhami,” ‘“* Djumaa,” and “ Jenedsche.” is tr snslit ra- 
tion of Turkish vowels is equally careless and capricious. In his apper 
dix, ‘* Glossary of a few Turkish Terms, ete.,” we find **dunum.” * ~ m- 





ruk,” ‘*mufti,” ‘musselim.” and ** wokalut” side by side with * Ana- 
dooloo,” ** koorban,” and ** timettoe,” as well as with * mouktayr. 
and ** vacouf.” 

During a six years’ editovial connection with two American eve] padi 
publications, embracing twenty volumes, it has been the writer's duty to 
apply a strict system of rationa! orthography, uniform in respect to the spe |- 


ing of fcreign names and words, That system is neither teo elaborat 


too learnedly profound for common use, nor co-sit require the application 


N 


ation. 33! 


of signs not employed in printing popular English 

formity with regard for more or less uncontested usage, | lesa \ 
are far from being the most systematic and consistent that cou 
vented, and may admit of considerable improvement as At San 
writers go on learning foreign things and acquiring 

but for that very reason they may be found acceptable to. 

who, though desirous to be accurate and free from 

yet stand such inconsistency as calling certain towns im. 
Turkish theatre of war—Nicopolis, Adrianople, Etropo), 1 
Without regard to the fact that the Greek po/is risinally 


all of these names, and, when rendering the Hebrew nam 
which Nahum sprang, dare to write in plain English 2/4osh, and 1 


} +1 


*Elg?sh, though this is good in Clark's * Keil on t 


Mainly for the beneiit of such men of th 


press W prot re 


these rules in the following articles. 


FOOD SUPPLY AND LAND IN 


LONDON, Sept 


KEP rEMBER is the dullest month in England « 





’ year, though, for those whose interests are not sway I 
professional excitement, it is the pleasantest. Most | 
country or on the Continent, and the country and the ¢ 
agreeable—perhaps more agreeable—at this time of the year than at any 
other time. But in an energetic age there are always \ 
cannot rest, and dare not lie fallow even fora month. T 
tunities wasted, as they believe, by the relaxation of mont! 
moors or on a yachting cruise round the western islands of. S 
hang round their necks like millstones, and the torn sofat 
conscience depriv e them of all pleasure which less energetic anim 
perience by being idle. To such temperaments September is aw 
month, but, with an ingenuity inspired by suffering, thoy have javented 
ameans of utilizing September and making it nearly as gooda w 
month as any other. They have organized meetings of t British A 
ciation, or of the Social Science Congress, to take pla Septem) 
diferent central towns of the United Kingdom, and n 
a good fortnight or three weeks’ work out of these meetings. It is seldom 
that much actual good comes of these Gispiays. A « 
tellectual fireworks is let off, mostly by the sam rs 
but little remains except the burned paper of the metaphy 1 ; 
wheels and the charred sticks ef the scientific skv-rockets. O ) 
doubt, an address of more than usual ability and st is delivered 
some of the meetings. In i874, for inst#mee, Prof r Tyndall sienal- 
ized himself at a meeting of the British Association in) Belfast by an 
elaborate oration which brought the whole clergy of t] hurch of ™ 
land about his ears, and gave some show of meaning to the protest ef ¢] 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford, who wished to deprive him of an hono- 
that he had made himselé notorious by * de. 
iracles and the edieaey of prayer This vear 
met at Aberdeen under th idenev of a 
berdeen—and it is somewhat interesting to ob- 
serve that young Scotch lords are always brought out as pr nts of thes 
intellectual conversaziones. And perhaps it is as good a use of them 
to make as any other We have the young | s we have 
the sentries on their black horses at the Horse Guard Piaey ¢ both 
articles de dure; but having them, it is only right to make use of them 
So we use the one to preside at our September congresses and the others 
to ornament Whitehall, and they do it about equally well. Aberdeen js 


a bleak town in the east of Scotland, the centre of the granite country 








and the focus of Scotch Calvinism. In this grim locality we could not 
look for speculations as to the origin of species or the probabilities of 
a future life, such as are not uncongenial to the more mercurial tempera- 
ment of Belfast. There has therefore been next to no theology. Foy | 


that eame out of the congress the clergy of 


Aberdeen and of the whole 
But, 


{1 may slumber on without concern. 


in che pite of th: 


o peculation, we have had soine good strong facts on Biitish agri 
e of the most capable men in England to deal with such a 
2 Mr. James ¢ 1 C.B., whose name ts probably not un- 
: (nd this add i bis is the one fe of any real 

v » has sh r itself thy hout the lor neet 
Y ip 

M-. ¢ i s president of t ‘ m2 Which d vith ¢ ny 
i he selected as the subjects of his presidential address 
s v of fool and th land qu stion. On the first he tool n 








, | esti und in th }? sent dav a useful 
\ f Aca Smith, | vod that t! countrv—} v 
! } il n, partiv ¢ netoth ° | th vrich 

il her 3 li l r— fast 

I i! tire rest {ft} world ich th ent 
9 nel to an urban toward a raral poy Ne 

the town with food and raw material, in exchang 
n supplics the country with manufactured goods, We 
omy it town, drawing from all quarters of the world its 
! : i and the materials of manufacture,” and we repay 
! by the results of our manufacturing skill. This is a 
1 d rine at a ti When trade is languishing and the home 
harvest is In peril It makes us feel that so long as we entertain 
. unl good-will towards all men we need not fear the future. 
Mur population son inereasing with mathematical regularity, and the 
{ l-supply at home remains stationary or even diminishes, but we do not 
{ the} ire. Sinee IS71, when trade was good, and every one was 
\ y. the consumption of food in the United Kingdom has enormously 
d, and when peopie have once got accustomed to good food they 

eannot easily fall back on bad food. Tow comes it, then, that with every 
‘ lition to bring about hard times we do not suffer?) Mr. Caird answers 
this question by appealing to our import trade. Before 1860 we imported 
onana re 4,500,000 quarters of foreign wheat ; during the last five 
years our average import has been 12,400,000 quarters. We therefore are 
dependent on other countries for the main staple of our food. And, curi- 
ously enough, these countries do not fail us. Either in the East or West 
t! ery year abundant harvests, and we protit by them. We im- 


port our coin from America, from France, from Russia, and from India ; 
md when one or even two of these countries are unable to send us our 
il supplies it happens that the others send us more than we had ex- 
peeted, Since 1873 the United States and Canada have given us half our 
supply of foreign wheat. In 1872, with a bad harvest, their export fell 
one-half: but it made little difference to us, as the abundance of France 
and Russia filled up the vacuum at no greater cost. In 1866 Irance sent 
us one-third of our whole supply. In 1871, the year after the war, she 
but the plenty of Russia and the United States made good 
the difference, Of late India has been supplying us, and though, owing 


to the famine this year, the supply may be below what we have had for the 
list two years, this will be made good to us ; and now that Indian culti- 
vators have found a good market it is prol able that the cultivation of 
wheat in India will greatly increase. 


it this rosy view of things is well enough in the piping times of 


peace. How would these ecoftomical problems work themselves out if 
unh ippily we were involved in war, and were isolated from the importing 
nations? Even this aspect of the case Mr. Caird is not afraid to contem- 
plate. Wheat, Indian corn, and potatoes he regards as the essentials of 
life, ancLif we were cut off from our foreign supply of these—if, in short, the 


town were besieged by the country—we could produce enough within our 
own boundaries to tide us over the difficulty. We grow at present nearly 


1.1000,000 aeres less wheat than we did twenty yearsago. ‘* We have only 
to revert to the acreage of 1856 to meet such a deficiency as would be 
eansed by all Europe being shut against us. And beyond that we possess 
in our immense breadth of pasture-land a never-failing resource of stored- 
up agricultural power which could at once be applied to the production of 
corn, if from any circumstance that course became at once necessary and 
profitable.” 

On the land question Mr. Caird speaks good sense, though his views 
upon the subject will not find favor with the school of politicians whose 
battle-ery is ** Free land, free church, free schools, and free labor.” Like 

| sensible men, Mr. Caird would get rid of all artificial restrictions on 
the transference of land. Ile would advocate the expediency of an equal 
partition of land in eases of intestacy ; the restriction of settlement on 
lives in being : enlargement of powers of sale to those subject to settle- 
ment: simplification of titles and easy means of registration. But he 
would not expect any great increase in the number of small proprictors 
from these changes, nor the diminution of the aggregation of land ina 
few hands, which the radical theorists deprecate. Land no doubt would 


be more easily, and perhaps more frequently, transferred if these altera- 
tions in the existing law were made. But to whom would the transfer- 
ences be made ? Not, certainly, to a class of poor peasani-proprictors, 
bat to rich men who buy land from various motives, and who have more 
thoney than they require, ‘* Land in this country,” he says very truly, 
‘has now become en article of luxury which rich men only can long 


: 


» hold.” The savings ef capital in England are computed at 
; | : 
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£150,000,00)9 ounaatly, for which there are very few investments which 
and luerative. Those who do not care for an imme- 


are at once safe 


diate returninvest in land, and no investment for those who can wait is 


likely to prove more remunerative in the long run. But it is not the 
peasant-proprictor class who can afford to wait. It is the rich man of 


business who has made his money and does not care for a large annual 
return, And this is the class of men who ought to possess land in 
this country. He can bring, and generally does bring, the energy and 
talent by means of which he made his money into the improvement of 
his estate. And while on the one hand experience shows that the great 
territorial magnates who hold large tracts of Iand by descent generally 
manage their estates liberally and well, and that the new wealthy propri- 
etors who have recently acquired their landed esiates are lavish in the 
alornment of them, on the other hand the small entailed pro- 
prietors, who not unfrequently farm their estates themselves, are 
the class whose estates are starved, and whose agriculture is at 
the lowest ebb. The evil that exists in the present land system is 
nol that we have great proprietors among us—for as a rule their estates 
are most liberally managed—but it is because of the toocommon existence 
of the possession of land by persons so heavily encumbered by settlements 
and debt that they are incapable of doing justice either to their propertier 
or themselves.” From this view he easily passes on to thearguments for 
and against a peasant-proprictary class, and proves to demonstration that, 
in spite of Mr. Mill’s opinion, in spite of the Young Radical opinion, and 
in spite of the experience of Flanders, Switzerland, and France, a division 
of land in this country into small estates of ten or twenty acres apiece 
could never answer, In France there are some 5,500,000 persons employed 
in the management and cultivation of the soil; in England there are about 
1,340,000, including both owners and occupiers ; but the average produce 
of an acre of wheat here is equal to that of two acres in France. ‘* With 
five times the extent of land in wheat, they produce little more than twice 
the quantity ; with nearly double the extent of territory, they have no 
more live stock. . . . We concentrate the well-applied labor of one- 
seventh of our people, directed by skill and economized by capital, on the 
full development of our agriculture, leaving free for other industries the 
power, intelligence, and capital of six-sevenths. If, like the French, ijive- 
sixths of the population were dependent on the land, each one providing 
from his small estate little more than his family consumed, we should, 
like them, long before this have been devising schemes for limiting our 
number within our means of feeding them ; for that limitation is the na- 
tural consequence of the French system,” and, as Rousseau says, ‘* there 
is not a worse famine for a state than that of men.” 


Vanrpadg | 
Correspondence. 
JUDGE GRANT AND DOCTOR WHITNEY. 
To tue Eprror or Tre Nation : 

Sir: A gentleman has shown me a letter from Doctor J. O. Whitney 
to the New York Nation of September 20, in which he makes allusion 
to a correspondence with Grant & Smith, and charges me with falsehood 
about a transaction which oceurred in the year 1867. His letter to the 
Nation begins with a falsehood. He says: ‘*‘In 1866 I learned for the 
first time that there was a Bar Association in Scott County.” On the 22d 
of February,1867, he addressed to Grant & Smith a letter of which the 
following is a copy : 

. * Pawtucket, R. 1, February 22, 1867. 
** Messrs. Grant & SMITH: _ 

‘Dear Sirs: In my profession those who attach themselves to societies 
having relations to the American Medical Association, are liable to be 
dealt with for dishonorable practices. An instance of expulsion from 
Seott County Medical Society is on record, for example. 

‘If any organization in the legal —— exist in your State or 
county having any such powers, to which Messrs. Davison & True be- 
long, do me the honor to inform me of the fact ; and the names (or name) 
and address of the party having the good of such organization in especial 
keeping, if any person is so charged (or perhaps any member is compe- 
tent and obliged to bring a complaint to notice), and oblige, 

** Yours most respectfully, 
«J. O, Wartngy.” 

“PS. Tt is needless probably to say that this 7s confidential ; so also 
will be its immediate reply; any correspondence more remote cannot be, 
of course.” 

Perhaps Dr. J. O. Whitney would have escaped a conviction of false- 
hood if he had consulted us before violating our confidence. He says 
that he knew in 1806 that there was a Bar Association in Scott County. 
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If he knew thet fact in 1866, why did he, on the 221 February, 1867, 
write to Grant & Smith a letter enquiring if there was one, and 1 quest 


that his letter and the reply should be confidential 2? And perhaps I may 
ask why he makes ‘ta lie circumstantial,” by saying that he knew he 


(Grant) Was intimate with Judge Dillon, and that if he was hostile he 
could do nothiug, when his confidential letter didn’t name Dillon, but 
related solely’to charges he wished to make against Messrs. Davison & 
True, 
Ile states in his leiter that he wrote a second letter to Putnam & 
Rogers, and that they reiterated the fact of the existence of the Bar Asso- 
ciation, which Grant & Smith informed him did not exist. Why did he 
not publish his coniidential letter to Grant & Smith, and the second letter 
from Putnam & Rogers, of which they have to-day furnished me a copy, 
as follows * 
“Davenport, Iowa, March 13, 1867, 

“Dr. J. O. Wuirxey, Pawtucket, R. L: 

* Dear Str: Yours of the 6th inst. received. 
ha s clapsed since our Law Association has held a meeting or elected offi- 
cers, and hence it may pe rhaps be considered defunct, We say this in 
explanation of the information you have rece ived, which is in a measure 
correct. We presume, however, it could be revived and called together 


A considerable period 


again. 
~ ©The charges against the attorneys you refer to are somewhat too 
iene, and you state conclusions rather than facts, and we cannot but 
think there is some —— or misapprehension about the matter, for 
am ng ur members of the bar here none enjoy a better reputation for 
honor or probity than those you refer to. However, if you think you 
have been wronged and wish us to enquire into it, if you will send us a 
detailed statement of the whole business we will look into it for you. 
“Very truly yours, Purxam & Rocers, 
“—P.S. If you have employed attorneys to examine a title, and they 
reported all right when in fact they knew to the contrary, as you state, 
you can hold them responsible for all the damage you may suller in con- 
sequence, 
** In that case your proper remedy would be = suit in istrict Court. 
** Tlustily yours P. & Bh.” 


Now, this letter of P. & R., which he was just as careful not to pub- 
lish as his own to G. & S., proves him to be the falsifier, and not Grant 
or Grant & Smith. Grant & Smith informed him that there was no Bar 
Association to try his case ; Putnam & Rogers on 1st of Mareh inform 
him that there is, and one of them is the person to make the charges, but 
on 13th of March wrote to him that the Association * is defunct "—that 
means dead—and that ‘hi information he had secured was, in a measure 
(a very large measure), correct. Putnam & Rogers offer to revive the 
Association and would take his case in hand. He has been silent for ten 
years, and then rushes into print and publishes a letter from G. &S 
(made confidential by him) without consulting them, charging them with 
falschood, when he is the sole lia 

N 


rin the whole transaction. 

ow, if he had been the gentleman which his request for a confiden- 
tial communication justified my partner in thinking he was, he would 
have asked our permission to publish our letter, and given us the reason 
why he asked it. Its proposed publication, so far as I am concerned, was 
to show that I told hima falsehood to favor Dillon, to whom his contiden- 
tial letter never alluded. Tf he had consulted us we should have told 
him that the letter of Grant & Smith was written by Mr. Smith when 
James Grant was attending the Supreme Court in Washington, and that 
he never “wih of him (he may have seen and forgotten him), of “his 
grievance, of his letter to G. & S., or of their reply until this day. 


JAMES GRANT. 
DAVENPORT, Iowa, Oct. 1. 


STATE REPUDIATION, 
To tur Eprror or Tne Nation: 

Sin : In view of the recent action of several States upon the subject of 
repudiation, and the views expressed by yourself in your issue of Si ptem- 
ber 6, under the title of “* Repudiation and Resumption,” perhaps a fur- 
ther examination of the subject will not be out of place. 

In the year 1839 Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co. submitted Poca l 
Webster the enquiry, ‘* Whether the legislature of one of the Stat ad 
legal and constitutional power to contract loans at home and abroad?” 
This question was answered in the affirmative, and for reasons which are 
now at least undisputed. These reasons may be briefly stated as follows : 

‘ All powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution. 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States r spectively 
or to the people” (Arf. 10, Constitution). As the Constitution contains 
no prohibition or restraint on State legislatures in regard to making 
laws, and as the States have the power to levy all kinds of taxes, direct 
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and enue except customs duties, thus furnishing the 1 ns of pay 
YW . the conelusion follows that the power to contract | 
With the States ‘tas an ordinary and usual power of gov ment.” A 
defining the term &i/? of er Webster | ! ! 
many creditors of municipal and State authorities ‘ 
tisfied interest, @e., the nature of the security for advat » 7 
uses the following languag 

** The security for State loans isthe plighted faith of t s 
litical community It rests on the same basi other ¢ ‘ 
tablished governments—the same basis, for example, as loans made by 
United States under the authority of Congress : that f \ i 
faith of the government making the loan, and its ; \ 
fagements 

am has been sa id that the States cannot b sued on these bonds, B 

mh ither could the United States In sued, nor, as Psuppose, the ¢ 
England, in alike case. Nor would the power of suing vive to the 
probably any substantial additional security. The > nol 


) 1 } 


government arising on its own acknowledged bonds would 1 
hanced by a judgement rendered on such bond. If 
would not, make provision for paying the bond. it 





could or would seals provision for satisfying t . 

The States cannot rid themselves of this ol othern 
by the honest payment of the debt. They can pass no law 
obligation of their own contracts. They can make) n { t 
discharge of such contracts but gold and silver. ‘They ] 
quate power of providing for the case by taxes and internal 
revenue, They cannot get round their duty, or evade its f —. 


ure to fulfil its undertakings would be an open violation of px 
to be followed by the penalty of dishonor and disgrace : a penalty, it may 
be presumed, which no State of the American Union would be [ik 
incur. 





** T hope I may be justified by existing Circumstances in cl : 
letter with the expression of an opinion of a more general nature. 1 


that I believe the citizens of the United States, bhi l honest n 
gard debts, whether publie or private, and whether exis 


abroad, to be of moral as cit val obligation: and | trust 1 y 
peal to their history, from the moment when those States tock t! 
among the nations of the earth to the present time, for ] 


belief is well founded. If it were possible that any one of the States 


should at any time so e ntirely lose ~ or self-respect and forget her duty 
to violate the faith solemnly oe for her pecuniary eng ments, | 
believe there is no country ayen s ah, not even t] { the inju 

ditor, in which such a pro a ¢ would meet with less counten: 
indulgence than it would rcevive from the great mass of the At 
people.” 

I, for one, cannot repress a feeling of sha as T read these word 
think he the change that has come over ‘tthe great mass of t Amer 
people * in less than forty years. 

In remarking upon the same diificulty ment lL by Webster, you 
say: ‘It isa lamentable fact that State repudiation cannot be steppe 
for a State cannot be sued: and hence the moral is very obvious that 
the constitutional power of States to contract debts should be curtailed 
in every possible way.” The implication, at least. is that suit is the only 
possible way of stopping this dishonorable course on the part of the Stats 
after the debt has been contracted. his 1 1 \ n ike, for 


reasons which follov 

In England, if a person has a just demand against the Government, 
he can obtain justice by petition of right, though he be the humblest 
subject in the land. 


As has been said, the Chancellor theoretically grants 


1} 


this as a matier of grace, but in fact as a constitutional duty. hh 
country, Where we are continually boasting our superiority, the person 
who has suffered injustice at the hands of the national Government must 
humbly supplicate his oppressor to do him justice. After tedious and un- 
warrantable delays, after his fortune has been dissi pated in expensive 
lobbying, his humble petition is perhaps denied. The Court of Claims 
affords him little or no relief: and now we are told eas in case of State 
governments, we are not only without the right enjoyed by every subje« 
of England, but we cannot expect even the tardy and occasional justice 
of the national Government. 


Article 1, secti 


enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation 


10, of the Constitution provides that **no State shall 
; grant letters of marque 
coin money ; emit bills of eredit ; make anything but eobl 
and silver coin a tender in payment of debts ; pass any bill of attainder, 
-post-facto law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts ; or grant 
any title of nobility.” 

I suppose it will be admitted that a State which by legislative action, or 
by constitutional amendment depending upon a popular vote, repudiates 
its ie cuniary engagements, passes a law impairing the obligation of con- 


We find ourselves, then, in this position : the Constitution—fillcd 


with provisions which take awry or limit the sovereigniy of the States— 





The 





of this 


erative and of no effect by reason 
; bition upon the States is too plain to be mistaken ; 
y it at naught, and the laws afford no remedy. 
{ 1 2, of the Constitution, the judicial power of the 
! Government was held to extend to suits by citizens 
ther Stute. The celebrated case of Chisholm e, 
t i t\ of a Stat and created such a general 
unendment to the Constitution contained in Arti- 


ial he United States shall not 


puch 


i I'l] power of t 
l to extend to any suit in law or equity commenced or pro- 
lagainst one of the United States by citizens of another State, or 


sof any foreign state.” 








been decided that by this article all jurisdiction of suits against 
naway. lor one, Ido not believe that the language of the 
tof extent. Our courts have construed this sirictly, how- 
| is held not to be against a State, although the State is the 
iit , unless it is also the party named in the record, 
t { leci [ am disposed to believe that debts of some of the 
t, can be entorced, 
«duty of the State judges, sworn to obey and support the Constitu- 
{the United States, and the appellate jurisdiction of the national 
i re subjects interesting to the constitutional lawyer, but are 
y within the seope of this article. Congress has the undoubted 
! to devise a remedy for this whole matter, and the constituiions 
both of the national and State governments should be so reformed that a 
videmand on contract, against either the United States or one of 
the individual States, could be enforced in some court of competent juris- 
diction. In these times, when there seems to be a general desire to escape 
the responsibility of pecuniary engagements, or to pay with promises in- | 
| of honest money, such action is imperatively demanded, Means 
must he devised to carry into prompt execution the letter and spirit of 
the Constitution, or this disgrace will be repeated and extended, and 
\ ican commercial honor will be a thing of the past. 
Cuarces II, ALpricu. 
rv. WaYNE, INbD., Sept. 12, 1877 


Notes. 


Pr. PUTNAM'S SONS will shortly publish ‘ Myths and Marvels of 


Astronomy,’ by Richard A, Proctor, whose fondness for specula- 





tive views of this science is perhaps too well known. They have also in 
press * Doubleday’s Children,’ a novel, by Dutton Cook, Cassell, Pet- 
& Galpin publish this month ‘Great Painters of Christendom,’ by J. 
Ion Robertson, with nearly 300 illustrations ; a cheap illustrated edi- 
tion cf Goldsmith’s Poems and * Vicar of Wakefield’ ; a ‘ Dictionary of 
Cooking’: and ‘Common-Sense Papers,’ on Cookery and on Housekeep- 
by A. G. Payne and Mrs. Palmer respectively. ——A. S. Barnes & 

( lus Parts 15 and 16 of Mrs. Martha J. Lamb’s * [History of the 
City of New York,’ with which the first volume is completed for the 
ter, We briefly noticed this work on the appearance of the earlier 

i and shall take the first opportunity of returning to it.——The 
Rev, Ndward D. Neill has reprinted from the L’pitscopal RReeorder his in- 
esting *Notes on the Virginia Colonial Clergy,’ which include James 
founder of William and Mary College, and the Tory Jonathan 
| her, whe enjoyed for many years the intimacy of Washington, and 
ft a very curious account of him. Boucher saw and declared the 
ils of slavery, but in this he was preceded more than a century by Mor- 

n Godwin, whose anxiety that the negroes and Indians should have re- 


teaching and baptism led the Assembly to assure masters by a 


pecial act that baptism did not make slaves freemen, and that they need 
not therefore seruple to let them be admitted to that sacrament. Hurd 
tl iton send us the Af/antre portrait of Whittier, uniform with those 
ellow and Bryant, and lithographed by the same artist, Mr. J. 

K. er. The poet is represented as he appearsin this his seventieth year, 
e graver and more sober than in his former portraits. We 

competent to judge of the likeness. ——The Philharmonic So- 

yopens its thirty-sixth season by a public rehearsal on 

2 down for April 6, 1878. The leadership 
\ Phe Mhomas ensures performances of a higher quality than the 

| ir rh ane it of the new * Trade-List 

lthe fact that the Cincinnati firm hereto- 

is Wilson, Hinkic & Co. expired by limitation last April, and 

\ \! Bragg & Co, have succeeded to the business, and are 
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among the present patrons of the ‘Annual..——The Oriental Society 
holds i 
the 24th inst., at the University of the City of New York.— A lat 
brings news of the death of Professor Grassmann, of Stettin, a man 


ts autumn mecting this yearin this city, beginning on Wednesday, 
mail 


equally distinguished in the two discordant departments of ma:he- 





mnatics and philology. As amathematical philosopher he had few equels 
in Europe, while all stude ts of language know him as author of nu- 
merous and strikingly original contributions to comparative philology. 


} 
A short time since he produced an extremely valuable index-voeabulary 
to the *Rig-Veda’; and he has been engaged of late on a metrical trans- 
lation of the same ‘ Veda,’ of which one volume, a half, has already ap- 
He Was 


vremature ending to his 


peared ; whether he left the work complete we do not know. 
near seventy years old, but his death scems a 7 
active and valuable life. 

—The Bible and Tract Distributing Society issues a lecture by Stanley 
Pumphrey, of England, on Indian Civilization, which is sandwiched 
between an introduction by John G. Whittier and a republished letter of 
Bishop Whipple, end printed in pamphlet form. The sandwich, how- 
ever, is altogether good and healthy, forming one of the recent works 
about our native American race which show sense instead of sentiment, 
and observation of facts instead of theorizing about the red man being 
fere nature and withering at contact with the white. The greater pait 
of Mr. Pumphrey’s lecture is devoted to a comparison from his personal 
examination between the present condition of the tribes in the Indian 
Territory—Creeks, Cherokees, Chickasaws, Choctaws, ete.—with that at 
the time of their inspection by Cominissioners John D, Lang and Samuel 
Taylor thirty-iive years ago. The resuit shows a most gratifying and 
surprising advance. The array of facts and figures proves that in agri- 
cuitural wealth, good order in self-government, education, and even re- 
ligion, those Indians who have been left for even a comparatively short 
period without being driven to desperation by governmental injustice 
and white incursions, can stand a favorable comparison with our average 
frontier population. A point of equal interest and closely connected 
with his investigation, namely, the steady increase in the numbers of the 
Indians under such circumstances, is not enlarged upon by Mr. Pum- 
phrey, and indeed was not prominently brov t 
late Nashville meeting of the American Association forthe Advancement 
of Science, when Licutenant-Colonel Mallery of the Army read a paper 
controverting the extinetion and blight theory, his figures and deductions 
being endorsed in the discussion by Prof. Marsh of Yale College, and 
Prof. Powell of the United States Geographical and Geological Survey. 
The understanding of the Association was that certainly great num- 
bers of Indians had since the settlement of America perished by wars of 
dispossession and imported diseases, and that some tribes had thus become 
nearly or quite extinet, but that there had been gross exaggeration of the 
preecolumbian population, and also that for years past, in localities where 
any fair chance had been given, the Indians had increased so as already 
partly to recover their former losses. This truth, when appreciated by 
the people and Congress, will do much to require a permanent improve- 
ment in our Indian policy. While the civilization of the race seemed 
hopeless and their extinction imminent, their claims might be slighted, 
but not when they certainly can be made a considerable and useful part 
of the community. The plan hitherto has been a mere temporary adjust- 
ment of pressing difficulties for the supposed advantage of Government 
or selfish greed of speculators ; now it must be the preservation, reclama- 
tion, and final elevation to citizenship of the race entrusted to our national 
custody. If that race can furnish, with no unreasonable delay, a goodly 
number of tax-paying citizens, it is obviously better than to expend both 
citizens and treasure in wars occasioned by unjust coercion, dishonoring 


( 
ight to public notice before the 





our character both for integrity and good judgment. 


—The guarantee fund of the Medical Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania, amounting to more than sixty thousand doilars, seeins 
likely not to be wholly needed to meet an expected deficit, since the ma- 
triculants haveinereased in number. There is talk among the subscribers, 
accordingly, of carrying over the uncalled-for balance to the permanent 
endowment fund of the school. Meantime a Rhea Barton Professorship 
of Surgery has been founded, with an endowment of fifty thousand dc’- 


lars, by the widow of that eminent physician. The public favor thus 


manifested has reminded the especial friends of the Academie Depart- 
ment that more endowments are needed there, and a writer in the Penn 


Monty for October dwells appeslingly on the subject. The change of 
location to the new buildings, in 1872, did not, he says, lead to the antici- 


pated rapid inerease in the number of undergraduates, In that year 
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there were 99, somewhat above the previous average ; in 1873, 89; in 
1874, 99: in 1S75, 1143; in 1876, 151 ; and the present term opens with 
136—less than the ordinary size of a single class at Harvard or Yale. 


**Nineteen-twentieths of the graduates are, and alwavs have been, citv 
i ‘ 
ld be not unfavorable to esprit di corps; 


but the graduates have none of it, the writer asserts, and take no interest 


men.” This circumstance shou 


in commencement-day. He accounts for it partly by the absence of the 
dormitory system. ‘* The indifference of our city to literature and to the 
higher education in any but its purely scientific form,” has been suggested 
to him as one cause of the neglect of the Academie Department ; but we 
suppose it open to question whether this be a cause or a consequence. 
Ilowever, in proof of the fact, he alleges that fewer students from Phila- 
de!phia than from any other city in the Northern States are getting an 
academic education at any college ; and he adds that the local magazines 
find few local contributors, ‘‘and have a larger circulation in New York, 
and even in Germany and England, than in this city.” More and boun- 
tiful endowments, and enthusiastic alumni associations in all parts of the 
Union, are called for by the writer in the Penn Monthly. 


—The newly-published ‘Memoirs of Prince Hardenberg,’ edited by 


Leopold von Ranke, has suggested to Professor Seelye an article on 
** Prussian History” in the September number of Macmillan’s Magazine. 
He urges his countrymen to turn their attention to a neglected chapter 
in the political progress of Europe, and to learn the important lessons 
which must be supposed to lurk in the history of a state whose present 
greatness astonishes us, whereas seventy years ago it was in ruins, The 
first step for the student, he says, ‘‘ is to move the battle of Jena out of 
the life of Napoleon into the history of Prussia. Instead of thinking of 
it as a military feat, he is to think of it as the beginning of a political 
revolution.” Two grave misconceptions will be rectified by the proposed 
course of study : first, that Napoleon’s work was greater than that which 
was done in Germany. As time goes on, the reverse appears to be true. 
In his day, ‘* Napoleon’s lawless violence was taken for creative genius ; 
but now we see [not only] how small a part of his creation stands the test 
of time, but that all attempts to revive it only prove its worthlessness 
more decisively ; and how even after being restored it falls again.” Tis 
was, to be sure, ‘‘a great impulsive force, which roused mankind out of 
lethargy,” but only because he failed ; ‘‘had his empire endured. . . 
it would have produced a far more fatal lethargy than any that it dis- 
turbed.” His place is not among the Cwsars and Charlemagnes, ‘but 
with Louis XIV., Philip II., and others who have merely established 
ephemeral and mischievous ascendencies.” On the other hand, ** we are 
apt to jump from the one book on the subject which we have read, Car- 
Ivle’s ‘ Frederic,’ to those modern Prussian triumphs which we know so 
well, and to argue : Then Carlyle was right after all, and the heroie form 
government turns out to be, in the long run, the best!” Professor 


ol 
Seclye asserts that directly the contrary conclusion will be found to accord 
with the facts, and that ** Frederic’s government did not lead io those 
modern triumphs, but to the unparalleled catastrophe of Jena, and after 
that catastrophe the necessity was forced upon the country of radically 


” } 


destroying his system.” Hardenberg’s part in this revolution has hitherto 
heen inferred from the spurious ‘ Mémoires tir’es des Papiers d'un 
Homme d’Etat.”. We can now study it, but unfortunately only for the 
years 1804-07, from Hardenberg’s own papers, which he left sealed, to lic 
unopened for fifty years. The venerable Ranke, in two volumes preced- 
ing and following the two of the Memoirs, gives a history of the whole 
period from 1793 to the War of Liberation—not so fully for the period 
subsequent to the Peace of Tilsit, thinks Professor Scelye, as might be 


“1; and again with rather more than justice to Hardenberg and less 


to Steiu—a natural opinion for the biographer of ‘the proud Reichs- 
freiherr,” but undoubtedly founded on a correct estimate of the greatness 


2 
aes 





of the two statesmen. 
—This number of Macmillan’s ends esju begins, with Germany. Lady 
Duff Gordon contributes several amusing pages drawn froin Mrs. Austin’s 


notes of observation of German society during her residence in Dresden 


and Berlin, in 1841-3. They range from scandals about divorce to stories 
of second-sight, the stage, the German fondness for titles, the conecit and 
timidity of Nicbuhr, etc., ete. As good as any is that related by Jacob 
Grimm of a major who saluted a mare ridden by a groom, on learning 
that it belonged to Prince George : a story which failed to excite Princ 
3.’s risibles when told him for a joke, and only drew from him the solemn 
remark: * Ah! that feeling is vo longer to be found.” There is a horrill 

tale of Russian brutality, albcit in the interest of military discipline on 


foreign soil : and there is the familiar legend of Voltaire’s grudge against 
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Habakkuk, and his impatient retort when taxed with hay 
him what the prophet had never written : °C 
A third article of a totally di 
We refer to Mr. Wallace’s first 
The writer first does ju 


capable ( 


pay perusal, 


Animals and Plants.” 


on. 


ie tout.” 


( 


gions as compared with the tropical in abundar 


cially in the vegetable world ; then makes a 


classification of the colors of living organisms,” 


¢ 


gives a sketch of the nature and cause of «¢ 


finally sets forth his theory of protective, warning 


colors, 


validity of natural selection as a vera causa Ww 


On the last head he opposes Mr. Darwin, 


been called in to help out the former theory. 


have an undeniable prima-facie force. His posit 


sentence : ** The only way in which we cana 


is by the supposidion that color and ornamant a 


health, vigor, and general fitness to survive.” 


—Ina recent French journal—the Jemps of the * 
there is an interestin 
lection of works of art left by the remarkable man for w! 
still in mourning. 


ha 
a 
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nere 


rs 


NU 


Li 


Mr. Wallac 


M. Thiers’s was a most vivaci 


there are few things in which, at some time or 


ested hi 
been fan 
critic. 


uself. His love of art was life-long, and his « 


10us. It is well known that his first 


His entrance into public life was by literature, an 


WwW 


into literature was by the publication of a pampt 


(M. Charles Blane recalls the fact that M. Guizot’s 


like manner, been an account of the Salon of 


account by M. Charles Blan 


oth 


ons s 


for t 


rk wa 


en 


IS10.) 


M. Thiers’s collection, which was the result of forty 


vigilance, is that it was in no degree accidental in it 


those of 


most amateurs, 


who take whatever o 


WIloO 


re 


: ha 


Thiers’s possessions were the result of a definite plan drawn uy 


tured in advance, 


says M. Charles Blane, was to forma sort of résumé 
whole world—a collection of small reproductions and 
the great typical works in painting and seul; 


must mean that this was but a part of his plar 


collection to simple copies. 


bronze, in terra-cotta, in majolix 


and of h 


himself to draw up an elaborate 
mme of them are likely to find 
—The first letter received 

of the Lerald and Telegraph 





is prec ious collection of drawings. 


talogue of th 


W 


He speaks also 


a—of Italian 


is Written 


Cabinda, on the West Coast of Africa, near 


At that time 


its Ulpa 


radieied 


mation in addit 


ion to what has alrea 


journey, and his letter cont 


. 


ly been 


Mr. Stanley was still greatly prostr: 


ans \ 


ptur 
¢ frp +) 
. os t 
f his 
Ww X ¢ 
m 
rT | 
th 
vt 
2 
1 
nu 
n th 
ited 
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Ile knew exactly what he want 
finally owned were the things he had wanted from t 


} 





tit 


t 


whets the appetite by its indications of what may be ex] 


the explorer’s nerves have had time to recover t! won 

be long be he can make up an aceurate i 

leaving Nyangwe, in the Manyuema ecouniry—t t 

Congo of Livingstone and Cameron—ten months | 

time, we are promised in his next letter a rough sketch of hi 

known part of Africa through which the Congo tak s CO 

at the equator, the Lualaba turned north-northi St vi 

for a short time he was partly inclined to believe that the 

stone might be correet, and that the Lualaba had, by m 

means, a connection with the Albert Nyanza, and, consequent]s 

Nile, although this theory was opposed to all his own propheci 

ous beliefs. He was soon, of course, disabused of t notion : 

of the equator, and coming from a northeasterly direction, t 

receives a great affluent, two thousand yards wide at its mout! 

of this river is yet a mystery, and Stanley conjectures that it 

to be the Welle « f Sehweinfurth, or even come from the Alix 

The map of Western Africa with which Stanley was farnished 

was absolutely incorrect, and must have been drawn whoily 

ports and not from investigation. To errors of this map we 

of his s remaining white comrade, Ff) is TP | 

fi i men, twelve canoes, and $18,600 th © y 

SAIC S ascribes also his own narrow escape from 
uiny of | yumand, and the almost total ruin of the « 


~~ 
*- 
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ima-a-4 
i ried ritten lett i! 
t hy, t {4 ad vi 
| vast for trade, particulars concer ning 
a GS) t the n of W t 4 itral 
| ft mouth of 1 ( ) e, 
{ nt from those of East Cent \f 
| | thered in) ler I inces under ] i] 
} ! civiliza 1 may be readily effected by dis- 
! ure the good-will of the ruler In the 
\\ vy. there are no great provinces, but « nly small dis- 
d villages, each verned by its respective chief and each at war 
The love of barter, however, is universal, and 


missionary, may here beeome the civilizing 


\ecompanying the above letter were copies of three others originally 
‘ hed from Nvangwe in? Ne vember, 1876, just before Stanley’s ce- 
t unk vn wildernesses of the Lualaba, The most impor- 
t of these relates to the slave-trade of Central Africa, some of the 
of which ave described. The responsibility for its continuance 


is thrown upon the weak prince of Zanzibar, one of whose officers, Said 


hen Salem, Governor of Unyanyembe, is one of the greatest slave-trad 


rs 





inn Af . The slaves are employed as porters by the Arab dealers in 
ivory ul in this capacity their condition is at least no worse than when 
ir f lsavage state. The atrocities of the traflic, moreover, are 

1 ul the traveller has gone a long distance from the eastern 
t. When, however, the slaves are landed at Ujiji, their condition is 

m pitiahl Th wi “l wretches ” are brought across the lake 
i s into which they ‘crowded into a mass like so many starved 
On tl uurney from their homes in Marungu and Manyuema to 


‘reduced by starvation to the condition of living skeletons, 


and hosts of them die on the way. The greatest iniquity, however, is in 
the manner of their capture. The Arabs have established a trading post 

Nyangwe purposely to hunt slaves, and because the natives of the sur- 
rounding country—which, by the way, is rapidly becoming depopulated, 

are milder and more easily captured than members of more warlike 
tribes. The natives are literally hunted by organized bands, who slay all 
that offer the sligt t resistance, and reserve the women and children 


and inoffensive males for the Arab dealers. A determined pressure of 


upon Zanzibar can alone put an end to this hideous 


he Pesbody Museum of American Archwology, if our memory 
serves us, are exhibited pictures which some Australasian governor wisely 


af | 


‘ 1 for winning the confidence of his aboriginal subjects. On com- 
panion sheets were posted rudely-colored prints, showing a black killing 
a white settler, and the black hung with the usual formality; and again 


a white killing a black, and 
This mod 


t deserved, 


the white hung as demanded by impartial 
of pul hi 


shing the laws proved, we believe, as success- 
4 


A pictorial propaganda of a similar nature has been 


ht say attempted in China, except that a book is the medium and 
] 


not blank wall Our readers may remember the report of the Chinese 
{ issioners to Cuba, with its shocking, often unmentionable, revela- 


ns of inhumanity both at the Coolie ports in China, on the high 
Antilles, 

up in a sort of preface, which is an endeavor to justify the title of the 

work, ‘A Hell Earth.’ 

typical wrongs and outrages 

form, says the Cele 

Phe Coolie’s Pr 


the neeessary explanation, 


seas, 


and in the blood-stained Queen of the These have been summed 


upon Then follow forty-two plates illustrating 


in Cuba and Peru in such an order as to 


lial Empire, **what might not be inaptly termed 


‘ogress.’ On the reverse of each is letter-press giving 
Which is sometimes an excerpt, not always 
carbled, from the Commissioners’ report. Suicide in all its phases is 


nted in these plate s. A few of the scenes we owe solely to the 


rlist's imagination, like that in Plate 39—‘‘an absurd picture of four 
lies on their hands and knees, baa-ing like sheep and barking like 


dogs, for the amusement of their overseer ”—and probably that in Plate 


14, Where the sugar is being refined with men’s bones. Plate 31 shows a 
post-mortem examination—**a revolting picture on a subject which is 
more hateful in Chinese eves than ean well be expressed in words,” in 
pite of the cruel dismemberment practised in their punishment of crimi- 
nals and captives. Plate 12 is quite as characteristically Chinese, but is 
both more natural and more touching: ‘* A wretched coolie, lying asleep, 
is dream fhisellhome, Ie fancies himself walking up to the door 
of his father’s cottage, and meeting the old man coming out with stick 
(the companion of old in hand. But he wakes to find himself a 
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slave, doomed to drag out his weary existence at the sugar-press or in the 


lds.” There is a noticeable moderation of tene in the lett 


r-press 


GEL’S FRANCE POLITIQUE ET SOCIALE.* 
CGUSTE LAUGEL, who is known to our 


A"he several interesting historical studies, has just 


lers as t]} 


of 
published a volume 


ren - author 
the peculiarly critical position of affairs in France gives a par- 


ular importance, It offers us, in combination, a résumé of the salient 


e historical process of which the France of to-day is the result, 

rt of general psychological view of the French national charac- 
There are no people of any pretentions to liberal culture, of what- 
ever nationality, to whom the destiny of the most brilliant nation in the 
world is a matter of 
she se 


indiTerenee; and at a moment like the present, when 
ms to stand at the parting of the ways and to be about to make a 
reme choice between the habit of revoiution and the experiment of 
trang 


her reeurrent il 


nillity, any well-considered words that may elucidate the mystery of 
to M. Laugel writes 


of condensed and refined patriotism which will com- 


are sure iind a hearing. 


with a certain tone 
mand the sympathy of the generous reader ; but it must be added that 
ion left by his book is not cheerful. He is not an optimist, 
and he is not at any great pains to pass for one, 

int of the formation 


mation of the nation. 


The author first devotes a chapter to an of 
+} 


the French race, and then another to the for 
of which the race 


must lead us to assent to M. Laugel’s affirmati: 


Any 


review the elements of gradually composed itself 
m that ‘tits genius is the 
omething from 


superior races of humanity”: more from the Ce 


richest that can be imegined, inasmuch as it has taken 
all the 
races, that is, than England and Germany—more from the Germanic 
than Italy and Spain. He points out afresh that in spite of the 
interfusion, of the rising and spreading of the Roman tide in the south, 


ltic and Latin 
general 
and the propagation in the opposite quarter of the Norman and German 
elements, it was in that middie region ‘‘of which Touraine is the cen- 
tre and the core” that the distinctively French character began to define 
itself. ‘The first flowering of a really French art took place on the 

The more literature became really French, 
the M. 
Laugel devotes a series of pages to the characteristics of the French 
race, in which the reader will perceive that he pays it a great 
handsome compliments, to not a few of which, however, the reader 
will find himself disposed to assent. The author has spoken of the 
of the French of the 
political instinct—its tendency to make the people “spectators rather 
than actors in the drama of publie affairs,” its rather 
As regards docility, M. Laugel remarks that 


of the Loire. . . . 
more she drew near also to the centre and the heart of France.” 


banks 


nany 


‘strange docility ” character and its want 
than 
the 
terrible disorders in which the French have so often steeped them- 
selves have arisen from the submission of the mass of the people to 


‘**The armies of the League and of the Huguenots 


social 


political genius. 


a few “ audacieux.” 
were never numerous ; the men who maintained throughout France the 
Reign of Terror were perhaps not five thousand in number.” The French 
are a 
lity” 
among them. 


n irritable and quick-tempered people, but this same ‘strange doci- 
is certainly one of the things most striking to the stranger who lives 
The first and last object that he perceives at the frontier is 
an Official sign indicating a ‘*défense” to do some particular thing—a 
‘défense’ patiently and inveterately submitted to by the public. He 
feels, however, that the author is very right in saying that the French 
national character is not servile. ‘*The race is protected against base- 
ness (bassesse) by the grace and fineness of its mind, by its laborious 
tastes, by that spirit of economy which gives to every one the sentiment 
of a relative independence, At the great periods of our history we must 
imagine a host of narrowly-established lives, arranged according to rule, 
animated with humble ambitions, happy with a little, parsimonious; sus- 
tained in their monotonous effort by a natural gaiety, by the pleasures of 
the mind, by the love ef the family, and, finally, by the vision and the 
brightness of the national glory. . . . Everything combines, from 
childhood upward,” he adds, ‘*to accustom the Frenchman to take a 
designated place in a grand et bel ensemble ; ideas of order and submission 
are in the air he breathes.” It must be added that these are the charac- 
teristics of the classical and traditional Frenchman—of that old French 
type which there is some reason to think we are gradually seeing superseded, 

It is apparently M. Laugel’s belief that these more beautiful and 
amiliar Ife writes in his latter | 


things are passing away. ages as if, 


*La France Politique et Sociale. Par Auguste Laugel.’ Paris: Germer Baillitre ; 
New York: F. W. Christern. 1877 











us regards these matters, the fo intuins of the deep were open d and some 
of the best attributes of the French race might not impossibly be sub- 
st interesting and most cloquent 


} 


in the volume before us ; but we must mention the se 


es of chapters by 


which they are connected with the passages to which we have already 
nl } . - . a1 1 — ae e ' ’ ‘ 1 . 4 
alluded. The one upon the characteristics of the French nobility points 


it very forcibly the reasons why tt has never played the great part to 
} 


} smight have entitled it. It was a 


which some of its brilliant qualiti 


military much more than a territorial aristocracy—an aristocracy in which 


the younger and older members alike attached themselves to the sword, 


and never tried to make their fortunes by commerce or 


by peace- 
ful professions. Moreover, as the author says, ‘‘there was always in 
Irance a natural tendency to divide property, and, in consequence, to 
weaken and ruin the nobility. The younger sons obtained a portion of 
the patrimony, which, in spite of its smallness, they made the source of a 
title. They separated themselves from the people by their titles, and 
thus the people grew used to seeing them both exclusive and poor. The 
power and weight of the nobility, therefore, became, in a large measure, 
simply a matter of the imagination. The author traces the enormous 
multiplication of titles of nobility through the seventeenth and cighteenth 
centuries, when, according to the classification of De Tocqueville, even the 
peerage, the highest rank in the scale, had fallen from the category of real 


forces into that of ** vanities.” He relates the stages by which the crown 


depressed and disfranchised the peerage tothe advantage of the magistracy, 
and he gives a picture of the extraordinary redundancy of noble or enno- 
bled families at the end of the last century. ‘* There were four thousand 


administrative offices which conferred nobility and all its privileges. 
The author has : 


fine passage, which we shall venture to quote, upon the 
sacrifice of its feudal rights made by the French ne bility in the States- 
General of 1739 : 


“*The greatness with which it was made is well known: it was even 
too complete. 2... The French nobility was, on this famous night, 
aithful to its historic character ; it showed itself the most generous 
nobility in Europe, the least grossly attached to money, to the earth, to 
everything that is material ; the fruits of conquest which others have 
known how to preserve with so jealous, and sometimes so cruel, a care, 
melted away in its fingers. It was too fond of the life of adventures, 
of play, of war, of hazard and exposure; its passions were too juvenile 
and too feminine, and it thought it could sufficiently defend itself 
against the encroachments of the baser sort by ironical pleasantry and 
> It was the last r presc ntative of the chivalric spirit : 
it has always had a certain emportement in its fidelity, in its devo- 
tion, in its courage, in its vices and virtues alike. It cannot be accused 
of having been too grasping and too hard ; it has ever preferred light 
and delicate pleasures to the solid advantages bestowed by power, strength, 
and wealth ; we must see in it the flower of French society rather than 
the trunk or the root : but what Frenchman could ever erect this into a 
reproach ? Where will the world find more accomplished models of taste, 
dignity, and ease ; anything more exquisite in its kindness, more simple 
in misfortune, more dignified before the insults of destiny ? In other 
countries there clings even to the great people something vulgar ; where- 
as the French nobility has brought feelings and manners to such a re- 
finement that for a long time now there has been nothing low even in the 
people.” 


scorn. . . 


We may hazard the conjecture that in this agreeable portrait of the 
French aristocracy the author has not been without a secret intention of 
portraying also, by implication, the aristocracy of a neighboring count ry, 
where this class is remarkable for the success with which it has retained 
territorial dominion and political power. He speaks, with a detail into 
which we have not space to follow him, of the characteristics of the French 
monarchy, of those which marked the Reformation in France, and of 
those of the French church. Many people have amused themselves with 
wondering what would have been the effect of Protestantism obtaining in 
France a large and permanent foothold—the effect, it may be said, to a 
certain extent, of the non-oecurrence of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Few speculations are more interesting or more vain; but M. Laugel ap- 
pears to think that the action of the Reformation in France was essen- 
tially limited. 
place, it was anti-patriotic—it had no scruples about bringing in foreign 
allies, He comments upon the faint trace it has left in French literature: 


In the first place, it was aristocratic ; and in the second 


t 


Ire; 
it is associated with but a single eminent name—that of Agrippa d’Au- 
bigné, Of the French church the author speaks with deference and mode- 


liberal tribute. He notes the extinction of the Gallican church. ar } 


ration, and to the purity of character of the clergy of our day he pays a 
d 


a Line 


increasing ultramontane tendencies of actual French ecelesiasticism : but 


these tendencies do not appear to excite his alarm. ‘France has filled 


» is busy, perhaps, to-day with some great 


great missions in this world : st 


} } 


work of spiritual unity of which future ages will see the accomplishm 
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Upon t Revolution and its consequences M, | h 
to say ; but the reader will probably agree with him t 
been Labout the Revolution. It is interesting to 
t point of view of a Liberal, M. Laugzel deems t! | 7 
Bla Lia lofg¢ ity L of P ica ; 
fice its 1 nt nts to the cause of liberty; it wished \ 
price the crown and the nobi ‘ iuel « | 
exrdinal doctrine of a certain s werals 
Revolution ; he thinks that in il and i 





1ave been founded. It is to be noted ti 


might easily | 
question does not enjoy, in various quarters, the credit whi : ny 
years attached to it ; as regards the dogma that the Revolution w 


cessary evil, it is becoming the fashion to suppress the adjective and « 
phasize the noun. 

We have left ourselves too little opportunity to speak of 
in which the author discusses the present condition and t { 
of France. We confess that the latter does not strik 


so darkly uncertain as the image of it foreshadowed by M. | 





Within the last six years the country has given to an adt new 

most extraordinary proofs of robust vitality, and appears only t 
opportunity to pursue, undisturbed, the same really imy \ x! 
tion. The dangers of the * demagogy ” of which the a y 
not peculiar to France ; they are common to civilization in neral, { 
France has, perhaps more than other countries, som 

are most opposed to them. M. Laugel, while 1 nai I { \ 
democratic character of the French nation, points out 

anomalous fact that the democracy of the future, in 1 

necessity be an armed one. It is a new problem that presents i to 
the political philosopher, ‘ What rules of legislation and gov 

may not be applicd to a great democratic, centralized and, by 

military nation 7?” He admits that his chief hope for the F 

future isin the army. The army can’ best be trusted to pres 

purity of the national character, its ideal, the exem; 

ous passions of a populace at on refined and depraved, and f t) 
levity of that prosperous and sceptical bourgeoisie of w h, ony 97 
the author draws an admirably vivid picture. If t] 

false to this mission, says M. Laugel, ** France would hav: ft 
but to wrap her head in the folds of | | t 


death ! 


/ i His‘ory, f Us P S , I J 
Franck Bright, M.A., Fellow of University ¢ llis | 
turer in Balliol, New, and University Colleges, Oxford te Ma of 
the Modern Sehool in Maril ugh ¢ re P lll. Cons | 
Monarchy. William and Mary to William TV. 1689-1857, With May 
and Plans. (London: Riving s. 12mo, pp. 674 S Mr. B 1 
history of England needs no praise The two form stal s have 
received so high commendation that we need do naw ts to 7 pon 
1 d the completion of the work and briefly characterize its « l 
merit. Moreovy we have said on another « sion \ \ 
O87) that Mr. Bright’s strong point is political history; now, in period 
covered by this volume political events stand in the first line rather than 
constitutional growth or even military operations. The careers of the 


two Pitts form the central feature of the work ; and these are adm 
bly told. 
. > | 


This history of England is not very far from Mr. Green’s in bulk; the 





ages are CoNns1ce! 


1 ably smaller, but number nearly twice as many; 
the two books can hardly be considered rivals, so different are their plan 
and style. Their distinctive character may be traced in their titles. Mr. 


Green's * History of the English People’ is essentially a history of civili- 





zal ogress of thought. of social movements, in which national 
and c& nal life form only one element in the life of the people. 
Llis s embrace social rather than chrenolegical periods, and 
ther nost ostentatious disregard of conventional lines. As 





reading for persons already acquainted with the 
ild be better. 
lan, gives for this reason a more systematic view, and will 
) 
il 


outline of events, nothing ¢ 


Mr. Bright’s history, more 


vasingle work. Less discursive 


perhaps do better service if one has or 





1d cloguent than Mr. Green's, it is far fr 


m being dry or uninteresting. 


rhe stvle is « r and vigorous, and the story is told with excellent effect. 
We will instance, as particularly good, the passage describing Mr. Gren- 


ville’s measures that led to the troubles with America (p. 1045), ete. 


Mr. Bright has worked up his auxiliary matter with great care. At 
the head v reign isa genealogical table (when there are the material: 
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f chbishops of Canterbury, lord | existence. We only regret that it does not include part, at least, of the 
f the Treasury, ne 3 of the Exchequer and ‘eign of Victoria, in which case the present thick volume could have been 
: that Givided 
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